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“Twenty-five  years  of  medical  W'ork”  calls  up 
to  the  mind  of  every  one,  even  the  uninitiated, 
a picture  of  the  daily  round  of  visits  and 
attendance  on  the  sick  and  afflicted.  In  the 
case  of  Dr.  Mary  Fulton,  it  means  all  the  bene- 
fits such  attendance  brings  to  a land  of  scien- 
tific darkness,  with  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent institutions  for  medical  work  added. 

Dr.  Fulton’s  work  has  not  only  been  personal 
and  incalculable  in  its  results,  but  it  has  been 
constructive  and  executive  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. Sent  to  China  as  a medical  missionary, 
she  chose  to  carry  on  her  work  in  a notoriously 
hostile  province,  until  she  was  driven  back  to 
Canton  with  a price  upon  her  head.  There  she 
waited,  firmly  resolved  to  return  as  soon  as 
protection  could  be  assured. 

Meanwhile  her  energetic  and  resourceful 
mind  could  not  rest  in  idleness.  She  began  by 
establishing  a dispensary  in  very  meagre  sur- 
roundings. Plan  after  plan  formed  itself  in 
her  brain,  and  developed  into  material  form. 
Canton  now  rejoices  in  the  successive  benefits 
of  this  waiting,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
David  Gregg  Hospital  for  Women,  Hackett 
Medical  College  for  Women,  and  the  Julia  AI. 
Turner  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Fulton  not  only  established 
these  institutions,  but  today  through  them  and 
her  many  dispensaries  is  spreading  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  in  the  city  of  Canton.  Thus  the 
story  of  twenty-five  years  is  a story  to  which 
there  wdll  be  a sequel.  For  the  present,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  hearing  about  the  first 
twenty-five  years  through  the  letters  of  the 
Doctor  herself.  M.  B. 


Twenty-five  Yearsof  Medi 
cal  Work  in  China. 


Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Mary  H.  Fulton,  M.  D., 
1884-1909. 


(Dr.  Fulton  went  to  China  in  1884,  to  Join  her 
brother.  Rev.  Albert  A.  Fulton,  who  had 
gone  out  four  years  earlier.) 


Hongkong,  China,  October  11,  1884. — After 
years  of  preparation  and  a journey  of  seven 
thousand  miles,  I am  at  last  in  this  great  Em- 
pire of  China. 

Canton,  October  21. — Monday,  the  13th,  just 
one  month  from  the  time  I left  America,  I 
reached  Canton.  As  we  approached  the  city, 
with  its  four  miles  of  river  frontage,  it  ap- 
peared a mass  of  monotonous  houses,  tile  roofs 
and  no  chimneys. 

November  10. — I have  made  a beginning  in 
this  most  difficult  language,  and  feel  very  proud 
because  I can  count  to  ten. 

December  17. — I am  eager  to  be  in  active 
work.  When  I see  what  there  is  to  do  in  this 
great  heathen  city  of  over  a million,  I cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  being  tongue-tied  for  a 
year  or  more.  The  streets  are  like  aisles  and 
crowded  with  people. 

July,  1883. — On  one  of  Albert’s  trips  he  suc- 
ceeded in  renting  a chapel  at  a place  called 
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Kwai  Ping,  about  four  hundred  miles  up  West 
River  from  Canton.  He  thinks  with  the  aid  of 
medicine  w^e  may  succeed  in  getting  a perma- 
nent foothold.  We  have  decided  to  try.  In 
Kwang-Si  Province  there  is  not  a missionary; 
the  people  seem  bitterly  hostile.  It  was  there 
the  great  Tai  Ping  rebellion  broke  out.  Albert 
is  making  arrangements  for  the  trip. 

Kwai-Ping,  September  7. — We  were  eighteen 
days  coming  four  hundred  miles.  The  city  is 
at  the  junction  of  two  rivers.  Everywhere  is 
verdure  and  luxuriant  growth.  As  we  stepped 
ashore  a few  men  saw  us  and  came  running 
toward  the  boat.  It  soon  spread  through  the 
city  that  “foreign  devils”  had  landed.  There 
had  never  before  been  a white  woman  there, 
nor  a white  baby,  and  soon  a crowd  surrounded 
us.  Every  one  wanted  to  be  treated.  After  I 
had  seen  over  twenty,  we  decided  to  anchor  in 
a more  retired  place. 

September  8. — Before  I could  finish  dressing 
this  morning,  I was  besieged  for  medicine.  At 
eight  o’clock  a Mandarin  sent  for  me.  During 
the  recent  war  he  received  a wound  just  above 
the  knee.  I did  not  want  to  go,  as  I wished 
to  confine  my  work  to  women  and  children. 
We  concluded,  since  the  province  is  notoriously 
hostile  and  this  man  so  high  in  rank,  it  might 
be  wise  to  go  once.  Albert  went  first  to  see 
that  everything  was  prepared.  After  probing 
the  wound  and  removing  necrosed  bone,  I told 
him  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a deep  in- 
cision and  he  should  go  down  to  the  hospital 
in  Canton.  When  I returned,  I treated  forty 
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patients  and  then  we  pushed  out  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream  for  a little  respite. 

November  12,  1885. — In  one  of  the  mud 
houses  of  the  village  at  Big  Ditch  Mouth,  we 
have  rented  two  rooms;  one  will  be  a dispen- 
sary, the  other  I will  use  for  a hospital.  It 
is  a humble  beginning.  Two  of  the  back  rooms 
we  were  unable  to  rent ; the  owner  uses  one 
for  his  grain,  the  other  is  the  shrine  room, 
where  they  worship  idols. 

March. — In  our  mud  ward  are  four  wounded 
soldiers,  looked  after  by  a Chinese  assistant; 
they  were  brought  by  military  authorities. 
Everything  is  moving  smoothly.  Albert 
preaches  daily;  Florence  has  opened  a school 
for  girls,  and  I have  treated  over  three  thou- 
sand patients. 

IFest  River,  May  9,  1886. — You  will  think  I 
spend  most  of  my  time  on  this  river.  Well,  it 
is  the  sixth  time  in  nearly  as  many  months 
that  I have  been  rowed  over  its  waters.  We 
are  all  together  and  well,  and  for  this  we  cease 
not  to  give  thanks,  although  we  are  going  to 
Canton  greatly  against  our  wdshes.  Thursday, 
May  7,  we  barely  escaped  with  our  lives. 

Our  first  intimation  of  trouble  was  a loud 
pounding  on  the  side  door.  Albert  and  our 
cook  at  once  went  out,  and,  a crowd  of  roughs 
collecting,  Albert  started  to  the  Yamen  for 
soldiers.  We  barred  the  two  windows  and 
strengthened  the  front  door  by  propping  against 
it  some  iron  bars  bought  for  the  hospital. 
Pounding  on  the  door  continued,  each  new 
assault  accompanied  by  yelling  that  struck 
terror  to  our  hearts ; as  the  door  did  not  give 


way,  they  piled  straw  before  it  and  set  it  on 
fire.  We  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  out  of  the 
house  or  be  burned  to  death.  Florence  tied 
account  books,  receipts,  etc.,  around  her  waist ; 
I put  a few  crackers  in  my  pocket,  this  pen  I 
am  using  and  my  Testament,  and  lifted  Edith 
from  her  crib.  We  went  out  the  back  door, 
not  knowing  whether  we  should  be  alive  five 
minutes.  The  mob  rushed  towards  us,  as  we 
expected,  but  we  walked  quietly  down  a path 
towards  the  water’s  edge,  they  following,  using 
terrible  language.  . . . Then  some  soldiers 
arrived  from  the  Yamen.  This  was  our  first 
tidings  of  Albert ; he  was  suffering  a thousand 
agonies  because  ignorant  as  to  our  fate.  He 
had  been  stoned  through  the  street  and  just 
reached  the  Yamen  in  time  to  save  himself. 
Once  there,  they  would  not  let  him  out.  We 
left  the  house  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  it  was 
nearly  one  when  our  assistant  came  to  tell  us 
that  a boat  was  coming.  We  clambered  into  it 
and  were  conducted  to  the  Yamen.  The  Magis- 
trate showed  us  to  a quiet  room,  and  gave  us 
money  to  buy  whatever  we  might  need.  After 
two  days  he  sent  us,  at  dawn,  to  a boat  in 
waiting.  Our  two  assistants  are  with  us;  like 
ourselves,  they  lost  all  they  had.  My  fine  lot 
of  new  medicines,  instruments,  medical  books, 
notebooks,  diplomas,  are  all  gone. 

Canton,  May  13. — After  five  days  and  as 
many  changes  to  different  boats,  we  are  again 
surrounded  by  kind  friends.  We  are  cast 
down,  but  not  dismayed. 

We  will  go  back  as  soon  as  we  can  have  pro- 
tection. 
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Canton,  July,  1887. — We  have  moved  to 
Canton,  and  while  waiting  to  go  to  the  interior, 
I have  opened  a dispensary  inside  the  old  city 
at  Sz  Pai  Lau.  Because  of  the  absurd  rumors, 
we  found  it  better  to  wait  before  returning  to 
Kwai-Ping  until  the  people  should  ask  for  us. 
We  know  we  had  many  friends — all,  indeed, 
save  the  proud  literati. 

Canton,  December,  1887. — My  dispensary  at 
Sz  Pai  Lau  is  open  two  days  each  week.  I do 
enjoy  standing  before  these  heathen  women 
and  talking  to  them,  not  about  their  bodies,  but 
of  things  eternal. 

December. — I was  called  to  treat  the  mother 
of  Admiral  Fong  at  a place  called  Po  Ling, 
beyond  Swatow.  Mrs.  L.  kindly  accompanied 
me  and  daily  read,  talked  and  prayed  with  the 
people  in  their  own  dialect.  I was  there  thir- 
teen days,  receiving  most  courteous  treatment. 
It  is  said  the  Admiral  has  beheaded  over  five 
thousand  persons;  at  any  rate,  his  very  name 
was  feared.  In  his  ancestral  home,  they  made 
me  feel  like  one  of  the  family';  had  fine  feasts 
for  us,  offered  to  build  a hospital  if  I would 
locate  there ; when  I left,  gave  me  all  sorts  of 
presents  and  two  gold  medals. 

March,  1890. — Two  women  patients  from  Sz 
Pai  Lau  dispensary  united  with  the  Church. 
These  are  my  first  visible  fruits. 

Alay. — After  five  years  of  pioneering,  it  was 
a great  change  to  attend  Shanghai  Conference ; 
about  450  missionaries  were  present. 

March,  1891. — In  Kwang  Si,  through  our 
Canton  dispensaries  and  at  the  hospital,  A. 
Kwai  and  myself  have  treated  over  63,000 
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cases.  Besides  the  extraction  of  1300  teeth,  we 
have  performed  2100  operations  and  seen  in 
homes  and  at  irregular  hours  600  patients  more. 
The  money  to  carry  on  this  work  was  sub- 
scribed in  China  and  has  cost  our  Church  at 
home  almost  nothing.  It  has  been  done  en- 
tirely through  the  medium  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. It  has  been  carried  on  in  country  and 
city,  has  ministered  to  rich  and  poor,  and,  by 
means  of  it,  the  Word  has  been  preached  to 
high  and  low.  All  was  carried  on  between 
agonizing  attacks  of  asthma. 

(June,  1891,  Dr.  Fulton  left  China  for  her 
furlough.  She  remained  in  America  two  years, 
and,  August  1,  1893,  again  left  the  country, 
accompanied  by  her  widowed  mother,  who 
bravely  closed  the  home  of  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury and  went  to  find  another  with  her  mis- 
sionary children  in  China.) 

Canton,  June  16,  1894. — There  have  been 
100,000  deaths  here  from  bubonic  plague.  No 
advice,  warnings,  nor  threatenings  could  pre- 
vail upon  the  people  to  clean  their  houses  and 
streets  with  disinfectants.  The  Chinese  re- 
sented inspection  and  what  they  termed  “inter- 
ference” by  foreigners.  The  Viceroy  had  to 
order  all  dispensing  of  medicine  to  cease,  even 
at  Dr.  Kerr’s  hospital,  where  for  forty  years 
he  has  ministered  to  the  suffering. 

August,  1895. — In  the  two  years  since  we 
sailed  from  San  Francisco,  I have  accomplished 
very  little  that  can  be  tabulated.  We  rented 
two  shops,  one  for  a chapel,  the  other  for  dis- 
pensing. Every  day  at  noon  the  chapel  doors 
are  thrown  open  for  preaching.  The  dispensary 
is  open  daily.  Some  women  who,  when  they 
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came  for  treatment,  had  never  heard  of  God’s 
existence,  are  now  members  of  Church.  When 
we  began  services  at  this  place,  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  attended ; yesterday  there  were  nearly 
a hundred.  What  we  need  and  what  I am  daily 
praying  for,  is  a women’s  and  children’s  hospi- 
tal. with  a room  large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  who  would  come  to  church.  It  seems  like 
hoping  against  hope,  but  power  is  with  God, 
who  can  turn  the  hearts  of  men  toward  this 
much-needed  place  for  healing  and  worship.  I 
shall  keep  on  knocking  until  some  one  hears. 
This  small  shop  is  the  only  place  for  Christian 
worship  in  all  this  part  of  a great  heathen  city 
wholly  given  to  idolatry. 

Canton,  December,  1895. — Several  from  my 
dispensary  also  came  into  the  Church. 

October,  1899. — We  went  to  select  a site  for 
the  new  church  and  hospital.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  just  where  the  last  house  touches 
green  fields,  was  a cluster  of  huts  belonging  to 
families  who  raise  pigs ; said  animals  were 
running  about  the  adjoining  lots.  One  lot  west 
of  “pig  village’’  the  owner  was  willing  to  sell, 
and  we  gladly  bought  it.  Money  came  from 
Lafayette  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  to  build 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  . . . 

Self  and  assistant  nearly  overwhelmed  with 
work — so  many  out-calls.  We  try  to  speak  of 
Him  in  every  place,  but  it  is  often  difficult. 
We  have  little  time,  the  family  are  anxious 
about  the  sick  one ; but  we  can  always  leave 
a Gospel,  and  we  invite  all  to  church.  Many 
lepers  come  to  the  hospital  for  medicine.  One 
said  her  mother  had  ordered  her  to  go  to  the 
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river  and  drown  herself.  Another  had  been 
beaten  and  cast  out  by  her  husband ; she  sat 
weeping  on  the  hospital  steps.  One  woman 
came  with  her  tongue  nearly  cut  off.  Her 
owner  said  she  stirred  up  trouble  by  gossip. 
Was  called  to  two  suicides — had  taken  opium. 
Same  old  reason — quarrels.  One  girl  was 
brought  with  her  throat  cut;  she  had  done  it 
herself  in  a fit  of  anger. 

May,  1900. — Theodore  Cuylcr  Church  was 
dedicated  the  12th ; it  seats  500. 

Summer,  1900. — Boxers  were  killing  Chris- 
tians and  foreigners.  Soon  missionaries  began 
arriving  from  outlying  stations.  Most  appall- 
ing news  reached  us  daily. 

December. — Gradually  patients  are  venturing 
to  the  dispensary.  Nine  young  women  under- 
taking the  study  of  medicine,  who  scattered  to 
their  homes,  now  return.  As  our  band  gath- 
ered in  the  new  church,  how  much  we  had  to 
be  thankful  for ! Oh,  what  a sad  year ! 

March,  1901. — My  brother  writes  from 
America  that  money  has  been  given  by  Lafay- 
ette Avenue  Church  for  a woman’s  hospital. 
Fifteen  years  I have  longed,  worked,  prayed 
for  this. 

August. — Mr.  E.  A.  K.  Hackett,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  has  given  money  to  build  a 
medical  college  for  women.  I couldn’t  find 
words  in  the  English  language  to  express  my 
delight  and  gratitude. 

October,  1901. — A Chinese  gentleman  came 
in  with  over  $1000  in  straw  bags,  which  his 
servant  placed  upon  the  table.  I was  amazed. 

Mr.  L said  that  several  gentlemen  had 
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been  asked  to  contribute  this  sum  to  a benevo- 
lent object.  Some  trouble  arose  and  they  de- 
cided to  give  it  to  the  David  Gregg  Hospital. 
This,  with  money  contributed  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Converse,  furnished  the  building  with  the  most 
necessary  articles. 

David  Gregg  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren was  formerly  opened  April  23d,  1902. 

Extract  from  a Hongkong  newspaper : 

“April  23  will  long  be  remembered  as  a red 
letter  day  in  the  history  of  medical  and  philan- 
thropic work  in  the  city  of  Canton.  Theodore 
Cuyler  Church  was  filled.  In  the  chair  was  the 
American  Consul.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Taotai  General,  the  Provincial  Judge,  and 
otlier  officials,  with  a large  number  of  leading 
Chinese  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

“In  connection  with  the  hospital  will  be  the 
Julia  M.  Turner  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
The  course  will  require  two  years.” 

Hackett  Medical  College  for  Women  was 
opened  December  17,  1902.  The  following  ref- 
erence to  the  event  is  taken  from  a Hongkong 
newspaper : 

“Today,  long  before  the  hour,  Theodore 
Cuyler  Church  was  crowded.  The  number 
present  was  not  far  short  of  a thousand.  Chi- 
nese officials  were  well  represented.  Many 
ladies  from  leading  families  were  present.  Af- 
ter devotional  exercises,  the  Consul  paid  a high 
tribute  to  Mr.  E.  A.  K.  Hackett,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  who  had  given  the  money  for 
this  first  college  for  women  in  the  Empire. 

“This  year  will  long  be  remembered  in  Can- 
ton for  two  events  of  first  rate  importance.  . . . 
That  both  these  great  projects  have  been  car- 
ried out  within  a year  is  a tribute  to  Dr. 
Fulton.” 
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January,  1903. — The  17th  was  our  first  com- 
mencement. Two  young  women  who  had 
studied  three  years  were  given  diplomas. 

(April  1,  1903,  to  October  13,  1901,  Dr.  Ful- 
ton was  absent  from  China  on  her  second 
furlough.) 

October  13,  1901. — Reached  Canton.  Found 
all  my  faithful  workers  at  their  post  at  the 
hospital  and  college,  which  Dr.  Mary  Niles  had 
superintended  during  my  absence. 

April,  1905. — Erection  of  the  new  Maternity 
Ward  begun.  Mr.  Hackett  sent  more  money 
for  a Lecture  Hall. 

While  I was  in  Philadelphia  last  year,  Mrs. 
Turner  said  she  wished  to  give  a maternity 
ward  in  memory  of  Mary  H.  Perkins,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Imagine!  Some  one  coming,  giving! 
So  long  accustomed  had  I been  to  wait  years 
for  a building  after  I wanted  it,  that  really  it 
left  one  breathless  from  sheer  astonishment. 
From  the  humble,  quiet  manner  of  tbe  offer, 
one  would  infer  a favor  was  being  asked ; that 
five  dollars  was  promised  instead  of  many 
thousands.  But  then  there  is  only  one  Mrs. 
Turner  in  the  world! 

June. — The  hospital  is  full,  and  seven  beds 
on  the  verandahs.  It  is  now  entirely  self- 
supporting. 

August  18. — Moved  into  our  “house  beauti- 
ful.” If  ever  a person  was  grateful  for  a fixed 
abode,  it  was  I,  as  I surveyed  our  cozy  rooms. 
When  on  furlough,  I almost  dreaded  to  meet 
the  Zanesville  Presbyterial  ladies.  They  had 
done  so  much  for  their  “representative”  and 
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she  felt  she  had  done  so  little.  Notwithstand- 
ing, when  they  heard  she  had  no  permanent 
dwelling  place,  but  had  moved  thirteen  times, 
they  promised  her  a house  near  the  hospital. 

January  11,  1906,  from  Hongkong  news- 
paper : 

“The  annual  graduating  exercises  in  connec- 
tion with  Hackett  Medical  College  for  Women 
has  become  one  of  the  events  of  the  year  in 
Canton.  Attendance  is  always  large  and  exer- 
cises are  of  a high  order.  Three  young  women 
received  diplomas.  The  course  of  four  years’ 
study  is  thorough  and  complete.  Probably  no 
more  substantial  building  has  been  built  in 
Canton  than  the  Mary  H.  Perkins  Memorial. 
This  large  and  attractive  building  was  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Turner,  of  Philadelphia.” 

June,  1907. — I opened  a new  Sunday-school 
at  my  city  dispensary  in  a poor,  crowded,  dirty 
part  of  the  city,  untouched  by  any  Christian 
work ; second  Sabbath  over  a hundred  present. 

October. — We  were  delighted  with  the  visit 
of  Mrs.  Thorpe.  She  wanted  to  see  every 
detail  of  the  work — the  halt,  lame,  blind,  lepers, 
insane. 

September. — College  reopened.  Forty-two 
students  are  studying.  We  have  had  many 
epidemics,  but  never  before  one  that  so  affected 
the  students — the  gift  of  tongues.  I found  a 
specific — football.  With  their  divided  skirts, 
the  girls  could  practice  this  game  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  They  kicked  a large  new 
ball  to  pieces  in  a week. 

December. — We  had  never  seen  a “moving 
picture.”  Two  Japanese  missionaries  delighted 
the  Christians  by  showing  scenes  from  Christ’s 
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life.  Students  and  others  were  so  affected  that 
thej-  wept. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Severance  sent  fine,  up-to 
date  surgical  instruments,  but,  besides,  two 
things  we  greatly  wanted : scales  for  weighing 
patients  and  an  operating  table.  When  the  two 
large  boxes  arrived,  I gave  the  medical  stu- 
dents a half  holiday,  to  open  the  hundreds  of 
parcels.  If  they  did  not  know  what  an  instru- 
ment was  to  be  used  for  they  were  to  pay  a 
fine.  I am  proud  to  say  that  not  a penny  had 
to  be  collected,  for  some  one  at  once  called  out 
the  correct  use,  if  the  holder  hesitated.  Their 
animated,  intelligent  faces  and  sparkling  eyes 
made  a picture  worth  seeing.  Among  other 
instruments  was  a beautiful  oil-immersion-lens 
microscope,  which  sent  joy  to  Dr.  Boyd’s  heart. 
He  is  Professor  of  Microscopy.  He  has  the 
students  so  interested  that,  at  recreation  hours, 
one  can  see  them  jumping  up  to  catch  mos- 
quitoes, then  examining  to  find  whether  they 
are  anopheles. 

Our  “pig  village”  has  blossomed.  Its  flowers 
are  of  large  proportion  and  sweetest  fragrance. 

China  is  awakening  so  rapidly  that  she  is 
not  only  crying  from  hunger,  but  one  may  say 
screaming  for  immediate  nourishment,  in  the 
way  of  books  and  help  of  every  kind.  What 
we  do  to  supply  her  need  is  small,  but  is  better 
than  nothing. 

At  intervals  I have  translated : “Remarkable 
Answers  to  Prayer,”  “Diseases  of  Children.” 
“Nursing  in  Abdominal  Surgery,”  Penrose’s 
“Gynecolog}-,”  Hopkins’  “Roller  Bandage.” 
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David  Gregg  Hospital  Report,  1909. 


In-patients  340 

Out-patients  5,908 

Visits  in  homes 489 

Surgical  operations  254 

Teeth  extracted  1,129 


Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Three  were  graduated;  eleven  are  in  train- 
ing. The  nurses  made  110  white  suits  for  use 
of  in-patients,  besides  all  the  bedding  and  their 
own  uniforms.  They  are  called  to  Chinese 


and  to  foreigners ; to  city  and  country.  All 
but  one  are  Christians. 

Medical  College. 

No.  of  students 42 

Graduated,  1909  6 

Graduates  to  date 31 


Some  students  came  from  points  as  far  as 
Foochow,  Amoy,  Hainan  and  Honolulu. 

Mary  H.  Fulton. 


Price,  2 cents;  20  cents  a dozen. 


